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us that all is finite, and if reason draws all her capital
from the senses, who has a right, they say, to speak
of the infinite? It may be true that an essential
element of all religious knowledge is the admission of
beings which can neither be apprehended by sense,
nor comprehended by reason, which are in fact in-
finite, and not finite. But instead of admitting a
third faculty or potential energy in order to account
for these facts of religion, positive philosophers
would invert the argument, and prove that, for that
very reason, religion has no real roots in our con-
sciousness, that it is a mere mirage in the desert,
alluring the weary traveller with bright visions,
and leaving him to despair, when he has come near
enough to where the springs of living water seemed
to flow.

Some philosophers have thought that a mere ap-
peal to history would be a sufficient answer to this
despairing view. No doubt, it is important that, so
long as we know man in possession of sense and
reason, we also find him in possession of religion.
But not even the eloquence of Cicero has been able to
raise this fact to the dignity of an invulnerable argu-
ment. That all men have a longing for the gods is
an important truth, but not even the genius of Homer
could place that truth beyond the reach of doubt.
Who has not wondered at those simple words of
Homer (Od. iii. 48), mi^re? be Qt&v xare'ow' cWpcoTroi,
c All men crave for the gods ;' or, as we might render
it still more literally and truthfully, ' as young birds
ope their mouth for food, all men crave for the gods' ?
For xaT*W) as connected with xaivtiv, meant originally
to gape, to open the mouth, then to crave, to desire.
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